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written much; his fame stood upon a firm basis; domestic
wants no longer called upon him for incessant effort; and his
frame was pining under the slow canker of an incurable mal-
ady. Yet he never loitered, never rested j his fervid spirit,
which had vanquished opposition and oppression in his youth;
which had struggled against harassing uncertainties, and
passed unsullied through many temptations, in his earlier
manhood, did not now yield to this last and most fatal enemy.
The present was the busiest, most productive season of his
literary life; and with all its drawbacks, it was probably the
happiest. Violent attacks from his disorder were of rare oc-
currence; and its constant influence, the dark vapors with
which it would have overshadowed the faculties of his head
and heart, were repelled by diligence and a courageous exer-
tion of his will. In other points, he had little to complain
of, and much to rejoice in. He was happy in his family, the
chosen scene of his sweetest, most lasting satisfaction; by
the world he was honored and admired,' his wants were pro-
vided for; he had tasks which inspired and occupied him;
friends who loved him, and whom he loved. Schiller had
much to enjoy, and most of it he owed to himself.

In his mode of life at Jena, simplicity and uniformity were
the most conspicuous qualities; the single excess which he
admitted being that of zeal in the pursuits of literature, the
sin which all his life had most easily beset him. His health
had suffered much, and principally, it was thought, from the
practice of composing by night; yet the charms of this practice
were still too great for his self-denial; and, except in severe
fits of sickness, he could not discontinue it. The highest,
proudest pleasure of his mind was that glow of intellectual
production, that "fine frenzy/' which makes the poet, while
it lasts, a new and nobler creature; exalting him into brighter
regions, adorned by visions of magnificence and beauty, and
delighting all his faculties by the intense consciousness of
their exerted power. To enjoy this pleasure in perfection,
the solitary stillness of night, diffusing its solemn influence
over thought as well as earth and air, had at length in Schil-
ler's case grown indispensable. For this purpose, accordingly^